cussed in connection with the peace treaty, or be referred
to the jurisdiction of the United Nations. But if these
arguments were correct, they would equally apply to the
problem of the demilitarization of Germany. Yet the Amer-
ican draft proposes to make the question of Germany's de-
militarization the subject of a special treaty of the four
Allied Powers, and none of us objects to this. In that case,
we can with every reason consider that the Soviet Govern-
ment's proposals, aimed at securing a fuller guarantee of
the demilitarization of Germany as well as at the implemen-
tation of the measures for her democratization, also relate
to the problems that must be embraced by the quadripartite
treaty.
The American draft treaty raises the question of the
termination of the occupation. But it considers it only in
conjunction with the problem of demilitarization. We hold
that the question of terminating the occupation of Germany
cannot be decided irrespective of the complete demilitariza-
tion, as well as of the democratization of Germany, or
regardless of the need to ensure the fulfilment by Germany
of her reparation and other obligations to the Allied states.
At the Crimea and Potsdam conferences the Allies adopted
definite decisions as to the purposes of the occupation of
Germany. According to these decisions, the purpose of the
occupation is to effectively demilitarize and democratize
Germany, as well as to ensure that she discharge her rep-
aration and other obligations to the Allies. It is our bound-
en duty to carry, out these decisions which we adopted in
common accord.
If what we want is to replace the decisions of the Crimea
and Potsdam conferences by new and narrower decisions,
and confine the whole thing to a half-way demilitarization
of Germany, then we should say so. But if we do not
want to substitute for the decisions of the Crimea and
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